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NE of the most interesting recent real-estate transactions in 
Boston is that by which ‘the proprietors and congregation 
of Park Street Church have voted to accept an offer of a 
million and a quarter for their property, so that this beautiful 
old building will, in about a year and a half, be removed, to 
make way for a mercantile structure. In some respects Park 
Street Church is one of the most interesting relics of the New 
England school of architecture of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century now existing; and it is to be hoped that it may 
be measured with affectionate care before it is removed, for a 
lesson, if nothing else, on the delicacy of feeling which charac- 
terized the architects of those times, but for which, until lately, 
they have been given so little credit. Among the other refiue- 
ments of the spire, for example, it can be observed, by looking 
from the windows of the Tremont Building at the proper level, 
that the columns which ornament the belfry stories all lean 
slightly inward. Of course, when this is pointed out, every 
architect recognizes that it was done to correct the ef*ect of 
bulging, just above the columns, which would, with vertical 
columns, be given by the sloping outline of the spire; but the 
remarkable thing is that this correction should be made, as a 
matter of design, by architects whom we are disposed to regard 
as educated carpenters, and carried into execution by workmen 
who never heard of Vignola, or Ruskin, or the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, but who seem to have comprehended perfectly the 
designer’s object. ‘The church was built in 1810, when little 
of the old artistic tradition, handed down, probably, from the 
Middle Ages, survived in this country; but it would be both 
curious and instructive to learn whether any other of these 
delicate corrections are to be found in it. 


HE City of New York, which owns a piece of land facing 
y on three streets, and desires to utilize it to the best advan- 

tage, proposes to erect on it an eight-story school-house, 
which will accommodate five thousand pupils, the tiresome 
climbing of stairs, which would be the main objection to such a 
school-house, being obviated by the provision of large elevators, 
capable of carrying an entire class at one trip. The assembly- 
room, which is a regular feature of New York schools, would 
be on the first floor, the stories above being given up to class- 
rooms. ‘There is certainly nothing impracticable about the 
scheme, and the saving of expense for land is something to be 
seriously considered in New York. With eight stories, it 
would not be a very distressing matter to have the elevator 
service temporarily suspended, if any accident should happen, 
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as the children would have to climb the stairs to the top only 
once or twice a day. 





HE severe winter, although distressing to poor people in 
| need of coal, has had the advantage of freezing the swamps 
in the Maine and New Hampshire woods, and covering 
them with a good coating of snow, over which lumber can be 
hauled with a facility which is likely to lead to the cutting of 
a very large quantity. For the last three years, owing to the 
mild weather in winter, the cut of spruce lumber has been 
small, and the scarcity has counted for a good deal in the high 
prices which have prevailed. It is not likely that the im- 
proved circumstances will lead to very important reductions in 
price unless all business should be destroyed by war with Ger- 
many or England through the Venezuela troubles ; but, under 
ordinary conditions, the market should be somewhat more 
favorable next year than it has been lately. 





‘JJ MID the mass of “inexactness,” to call it by no worse 
A name, which is given out in regard to the coal situation in 

New England, it is gratifying to find that some one has 
had energy enough to reopen one of the Rhode Island anthra- 
cite mines, and from forty to fifty tons of coal per day are now 
being sold at six dollars and a half a ton at the mouth of the 
mine, which is only a few miles from Providence. Although 
this mine, the Cranston, is near the graphitic end of the great 
Rhode Island anthracite deposit, and its product was formerly 
considered too hard for use, the quality is said to improve in 
the deeper workings; aud, at present prices for anthracite, 
small as the mine is, it may well be, as the newspapers say, “a 
veritable treasure to its owners.” Meanwhile, many other 
mines, opened in Rhode Island and Massachusetts in the same 
deposit, lie idle, and it is certainly curious that people should 
be dying of cold in Providence a few feet above a deposit of 
anthracite which underlies the whole State of Rhode Island, 
and that the schools of Boston, in which something like a 
quarter of a million children are taught, should have to be 
closed for a month, in the middle of winter, because coal can- 
not be obtained at any price, when, forty miles away, a mine 
of the best anthracite, from which five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons have already been taken, and sold in competition 
with Pennsylvania coal at normal prices, stands idle. Piled at 
the mouth of the Portsmouth mine, alone, a stone’s-throw from 
tidewater, and directly on the main line of a great railroad, 
are twenty thousand tons of dust coal, which, with a suitable 
stoker, would keep all the school and hospital furnaces in Bos- 
ton going until the mine could be pumped out, and new coal 
raised; and, at anything like the prices which are likely to 
rule for anthracite in New England for the rest of the winter, 
there should be great profit in operating not only this, but any 
of the numerous shallower mines already opened. In regard to 
the Portsmouth mine, it is said that the property is in litiga- 
tion between two parties, and that neither will allow it to be 
worked, for fear that the other may benefit. If this is true, a 
very good case seems to be presented for State intervention. 
Although the Federal Government is, fortunately, precluded 
by the Constitution from seizing the Pennsylvania mines, as 
some people wished to have it do, it would seem to be quite 
within the power of a State to seize property of this kind 
within its own boundaries, and operate it for the public benefit, 
making reasonable compensation to those who could prove 
ownership; and the most earnest defender of private rights 
against Government interference could hardly object to such a 
method of protecting the citizens of a State against the conse- 
quences of the quarrels of selfish outsiders. It is said to be 
probable that, in response to an imperative public demand, the 
Legislature of Massachusetts will, at its present session, author- 
ize the establishment of municipal coal-yards, at which towns 
and cities can receive cargoes or train-loads of coal, and retail 
it at cost to citizens, in very much the same way that water is 
now distributed by municipalities; and it might, with advan- 
tage, appoint at the same time a commission, to see whether 
the vast anthracite deposits of Massachusetts cannot, by more 
scientific and thorough methods than have yet been applied to 
them, be utilized for supplying such public coal-yards, at least 
in the eastern part of the State. 
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England community, and to which the attention of Con- 

gress should be urgently and immediately drawn, is the 
necessity, if the people of Boston are to go through the winter 
without a severe epidemic of smallpox, or some worse disease 
resulting from cold and suffering, of suspending temporarily 
the duty on imported coal. While Pennsylvania coal is prac- 
tically unattainable at any price, even for the poor people who, 
with their hard-earned money in their hands, beg the privilege 
of purchasing it at a cent a pound, Scotch or Lancashire coal 
can be landed in Boston for eighteen shillings, or less than four 
dollars and a half, per ton; and, as this coal is brought in large 
steamers, its arrival can be counted upon with much more cer- 
tainty than that of a fleet of the miserable barges used for 
Pennsylvania coal, which may be delayed for weeks by unfa- 
vorable weather. The reason why the Scotch coal is not already 
imported in great quantities is said to be that the cargoes are 
so large, and the duty so heavy, that no dealer will risk the 
amount of money required to bring in a cargo and pay all 
the charges, with the possibility that, before it arrives, some- 
thing better may be put on the market; while private importa- 
tions are prevented, both by the heavy duty and by the 
unwillingness of the dealers to allow their wharves and yards 
to be used. The latter difficulty might be overcome by the 
executive authority of a city, or of the State, which, if it 
were to import coal for the public necessities, could undoubt- 
edly seize whatever wharves it needed; and, with the duty 
suspeuded, and municipalities authorized to import and retail 
foreign coal, the people of the seaport towns of Massachusetts, 
at least, need no longer fear being frozen to death, 


AD estan point which deserves to be kept before the New 





J 7WO well known and highly esteemed architects have died 
I! recently, Mr. G. H. Ferguson, of Mobile, one of the best- 

known members of the profession in the South, and the 
designer of the buildings for the New Orleans Exposition of 
1885, and Mr. John W. Bemis, of Boston, one of the most 
accomplished of the younger generation of architects. Mr. 
Ferguson, although not an old man, had reached the period 
when the professional man can look back upon what he has 
accomplished, rather than anticipate what he has still to do; 
but Mr. Bemis had hardly reached the full development of his 
powers, which comes late in so many-sided a profession as that 
of architecture, and his death cuts short what promised to be a 
brilliant career. 





) HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology has undertaken 
| an important step in the establishment of a Graduate 
School of Engineering, which will open next year, and 
will offer special courses in civil, mechanical, sanitary, naval, 
electrical and mining engineering, leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Engineering. ‘The Technische Hochschule at Char- 
lottenburg has already established such a degree, which was 
first conferred on a most worthy candidate, Prince Henry of 
Prussia; but nothing of the kind has before been attempted 
in this country. The work to be done by candidates will be 
devoted mainly to special research, the problems chosen being, 
in accordance with the uniform tradition of the Institute, those 
of practical importance, such as that of sewage disposal for 
large cities, for which the sum of five thousand dollars a year 
for three years is available in aid of the investigation; or the 
application of the X-ray to medical and surgical science, for 
which another fund is promised. The splendid Lowell Labora- 
tory of Electrical Engineering, just completed, will afford ad- 
mirable facilities for work in this field, and the Institute is well 
provided with room and apparatus in other departments. 





ONGRESSMAN LOVERING, of Massachusetts, is to 
have the honor of introducing in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill providing for placing on the free list of the 

Dingley tariff ‘* paintings in oil or water color, statuary, sculp- 
ture, drawings, engravings and etchings,” which “shall have 
been manufactured or produced more than fifty years before 
the date of importation.” Even the most ardent protectionist 
could hardly take exception to such a modest change in the 
tariff on works of art as this, and its adoption would secure 
the importation of the priceless collections belonging to wealthy 
Americans, and now stored in Europe, to wait until their own- 


ers can bring them to benefit and refine their native land, with- 
out being fallen upon and compelled to pay a monstrous 
penalty for doing so. Nearly all the principal artistic societies, 
including several chapters of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, have voted in favor of the bill, and their action has been 
reported to the members of Congress from the States or dis- 
tricts concerned. 





RIVETED steel building is now being taken down in 
H New York, to make room for a larger one, and the re- 

moval of the structure offers some curious problems. Un- 
fortunately for the science of construction, the building removed 
was built only four years ago, so that it affords little oppor- 
tunity for studying the effect of time upon metal skeletons 
cased with masonry; but the demolition shows the difficulty of 
destroying a modern steel structure in the ordinary way. As 
the frame is riveted together, it can, naturally, be taken apart 
only by the tedious and costly operation of sawing off the heads 
of the rivets; but this is not all; as the masonry of the walls 
and floors is all laid in Portland cement, which is now as hard 
as the bricks themselves, nothing can be done but to break it 
to pieces with chisels, and with it is necessarily destroyed the 
decoration with which the construction is adorned. It is said 
that the painted and carved decoration of the building — the 
Hotel Pabst, on the corner of Broadway and Forty-second 
Street — cost originally sixty thousand dollars, and none of it 
can be saved. Although there is a certain satisfaction in 
knowing that our modern buildings, if thoroughly carried out, 
are so indestructible, architects will note the necessity of count- 
ing on a considerable item of extra expense in cases where one 
of them has to be removed. 





HOSE who have observed the British method of collecting 

a small alleged debt from a country, not only poor and 

helpless, but just devastated by civil war, will be tempted 
to reflections on the changes in vational conduct, if not on 
national morality, which the scientific progress of the next few 
years is likely to bring about. La Guayra, the scene of Ad- 
miral Douglas’s naval victory, in time of peace, over ships of 
war which had no reason to expect an attack, and made no 
resistance, has an artificial harbor, the town itself lying on a 
strip of beach at the foot of a range of mountains, up which 
zigzags the railway connecting the port with the city of 
Caracas. A few old stone forts, which could be battered to 
pieces in a few minutes by long-range guns, are all the defences 
of the harbor and town, both of which are practically at the 
mercy of any naval force.. The possession of the port of La 
Guayra, or of all the ports of Venezuela, does not by any 
means imply the conquest of the country; but it would involve 
such distress and loss that the Venezuelans could probably 
be “ persuaded,” for the sake of their restoration, to give up 
the rich gold mines in the eastern part of their territory, which 
Great Britain has so long coveted. 


KANWHILE, a young South American, three or four 
M thousand miles away, is quietly perfecting a machine 

which will make the acquisition of gold mines by naval 
demonstrations impossible. It would have been an easy task, 
in comparison with his evolutions at Monaco, for M. Santos- 
Dumont to sail out from some valley in the ridge overlooking 
La Guayra, or even from Caracas, which is but a few miles 
away, behind the mountains, and drop some doses of high ex- 
plosives into the smoke stacks of Admiral! Douglas’s ships; and 
the gallant Admiral, finding that there were two sides to the 
battle, instead of one, would very probably have been induced 
to modify his proceedings. We have, of course, nothing to say 
either for or against the Venezuelans or the British, and still 
lees in regard to the merits of a claim which President Castro 
professes never to have heard of until the day before his ships 
were seized and sunk before his eyes, so that we must be un- 
derstood simply as calling attention to the change in diplomatic 
methods which is surely impending, through the means which 
science is about to put into the hands of weak nations to meet 
force with force, and to neutralize the overwhelming power of 
naval armaments, which has, undoubtedly, done much for civil- 
ization, but which civilization has now outgrown, 
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THE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


N the exercise of my duty —and most unexpected privi- 
| lege — of welcoming you to the Thirty-sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architects, permit me 
first to express gratification at so large a representation of the 
membership of the Institute, at a time when the demands of 
professional practice are both so numerous and so imperative. 
The tribute to the Institute you make by the fact of your 
presence is abundant proof that you regard architecture as an 
art as well as a profession, and that you are ready, for a 
time, to take thought for the common good even at the expense 
of personal inconvenience, 

It is cause for rejoicing that the Institute (which has urged 
upon governments, National, State and Municipal, the duty of 
preserving historic monuments) has itself secured possession 
of one of the historic houses of America. After four years of 
negotiation, the ** Octagon House,” which for several years has 
been rented by the Institute for headquarters, has been pur- 
chased at a moderate price, This house, built by Thornton, 
the architect of the Capitol, for Mr. John Tayloe, was a centre 
of hospitality during the early days of the Capital City; after 
the White House was burned by the British in 1814, it became 
the residence of President and Mrs. Madison; and under its 
roof the Treaty of Ghent, which closed our second war of 
independence, was signed. ‘The house was fiuished in a man- 
ner befitting its importance ; and to-day is in an excellent state 
of preservation. ‘Thus the expressed desire and often recurring 
efforts of the Institute to secure for itself a home have been 
accomplivhed after half a century of existence. 

I can give the Institute no better wish than that. as time 
shall fill the building with memories and associations of our 
own work and achievement, it may become indeed a home to 
the architects of this land, and that it may typify to those who 
assemble in it and to the citizens of Washington as well, the 
spirit of public service. 

To speak now of more general matters: the past year has 
shown a decided increase in both the extent and the quality of 
the instruction given in our universities and technical schools, 
and there is to be noted also an effort to provide wider instruc- 
tion for the architect, so that to technical instruction shall be 
added a wider culture, both in the history of architecture and 
also in those branches of learning which ally our own art with 
the fine-arts in general. 

There has been a gain also in the matter of the relations 
between the Government and the great body of architects. 
On the part of Government officials the programme for com- 
petitions has been greatly improved, as the result of a better 
understanding of the point-of-view of the architect. 

On the other hand, the architects have come to have faith 
in the sincerity of the Government in its desire to obtain the 
best possible results. As interpreted by the broad-minded 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, and his successor in 
office, Mr. Shaw, and as administered by the present Super- 
vising Architect, the Tarsney Act has begun to have those 
far-reaching effects for good which its supporters so fondly 
anticipated for it. 

Indeed we seem to be living in a new age, in so far as 
Government work is concerned. It was no small matter that 
a committee of the United States Senate called into consul- 
tation officially this Institute, and accepted the advice of its 
committee in the formation of a commission to prepare plans 
for the park system of the District of Columbia, including the 
location of public buildings. 

Following this lead have come frequent requests from 
Government officials on the various and often perplexing prob- 
lems of architecture and landscape; so that, informally and 
unofficially, there has come to be a seeking for expert advice as 
gratifying as it has heretofore been unusual. 

Lest anything should oceur to disturb the growth of what 
promise to become unwritten Jaws — which are often the 
strongest of all laws — officers of the Institute have hesitated 
to ask for more explicit legislation at the present time. 

The forces which have brought about plans for the improve- 
ment of the Natioval Capitol are acting throughout the land. 
Not only in the Atlantic seaboard city of New York, and the 
cities of the Lake region, like Buffalo, Cleveland and St. Paul, 
but even from far-away Seattle, on the Pacific Coast, come the 
news of attempts o treat the city as a unit and to develop 


a municipality upon a comprehensive plan. It is worthy of 


note, also, that as the star of progress takes its westward way, 
the effort at improvement is made with increasing vigor in both 
enthusiasm and money. 

The Institute has ample reasons for felicitation in both the 
increase and betterment of our own schools; in the improve- 
ment of public tast+ and the increase in civie pride; and in 
the abundant financial prosperity which finds large and varied 
expression in building. These very conditions lead us to a 
careful examination of the foundation of our training. Archi- 
tecture is the oldest of the arts. Its principles were developed 
early in the history of the race; its laws were formulated 
long before the Christian era; and its most exquisite flowers 
bloomed under skies that fostered the production of beauty. 

Great opportunities demand thorough training. Confidence 
comes, not from inspiration, but from knowledge. The architect 
who would build tor the ages to come must have the training 
of the ages that are past. It was the abiding conviction of 
these truths that led members of the Institute and their friends 
to found, and for the past nine years to maintain, the Amer’- 
can Academy in Rome, that in the Eternal City the serious 
students of America might find example and precedent to fit 
them for the solution of monumental problems. It is no 
derogation of the originality or versatility of our young men 
to urge them to study the world’s models. 

Already the Trustees of the American Academy in Rome 
have taken steps towards securing an endowment fund of one 
million dollars, sufficient to place our Academy on a par with 
that of the French Academy in Rome and those of other 
countries. 

Although it may take a longer or shorter period to realize 
the required amount, it is gratifying to be able t 


) report 
progress in securing subscriptions. 

In 1901 the Secretary of State of the United States author- 
ized the Ambassador at Rome to accept the position of Trustee, 
ex-officio, of the Academy, and directed him to secure for it 
“all the privileges and exemptions that are accorded by the 
Italian Government to like institutions in other countries.” 

The Academy is therefore legally established and competent 
to receive and hold any monies that may be donated. 

It is no longer an experiment; it is an- established institution 
working along the same lines and for the same ends as the 
French Academy, whose usefulness and efficiency have been 
proved by the experience of more than two hundred years. 

The incorporators feel that the time has now come when 
they have the right to ask the friends of art in America for a 
permanent endowment, and to ask them also to become mem- 
bers of the corporation in order to help provide funds for 
current expenses until such time as the income of the endow- 
ment fund is available for the purpose. 

The Academy, originally incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, is now being reincor porated by Act of 
Congress in a bill introduced last winter by Senator MacMillan, 
and now pending. 

The list of incorporators includes represeutxiive men from 
all parts of the country: educators, statesmén, financiers and 
professional men, a roll of honor of which the Institute may 
well be proud. 

In this enterprise the Institute has a deep concern, and 
towards its final achievement should give its earnest support. 

I cannot close even these brief remarks without an expres- 
sion of appreciation for one to whom a year ago the Institute 
officially acknowledged its debt of gratitude. Those members 
who came into personal relations with Senator MacMillan 
must remember the courtesy with which he listened to their 
suggestions and the prompt and efficient manner in which he 
carried out the results of the deliberations. His interest in the 
District of Columbia came from thirteen years of experience 
with the manifold wants of the nation’s capital. At a time 
when his infiuence was greatest and his ambition was stirred 
to undertake the burden of bringing about an improvement 
that seemed ideal, he was suddenly taken away. His successor 
is yet to be developed. 

Gentlemen, I desire to thank you for the honor you were 
pleased to bestow upon me in making me your President. 
Looking back over the busy year, I have been made to under- 
stand how very much the welfare of the profession is bound up 
in the welfare of the Institute. 

In the work that I have been called upon to share I have 
learned how each member is strengthened by becoming a parti- 
cipator in the work for all. I trust that my successor will 
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receive from his honors the benefit I have received from 
mine. 





THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. —I. 


) HE Convention was called to order, Thursday, December 11, at 
I! 10 o'clock, in the Assembly Rooms of the New Willard, with 
President McKim in the Chair and about ninety members 
present. After registration and the appointment of Committee on 
Credentials, Colonel John Biddle, U. S. A., Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, was introduced by the President of the 
Institute and delivered the following address of welcome : — 


“Tt is my privilege as the Engineer Commissioner of the District 
to welcome you, the members of the American Institute of Architects, 
to our capital city. We are often called upon to depend on the skill 
and knowledge of the members of your organization in carrying out the 
work imposed upon us by Congress, and we are always in constant 
touch with you. A Boston architect, with the advice and help of one 
from Philadelphia, has prepared the plans for our municipal hospital ; 
a Baltimore architect has designed our new pumping-station; a 
Chicago architect will design the union station, which, | hope, Con- 
gress will authorize this session, and a New York architect and 
engineer has made the plans for the new Rock Creek bridge, which 
is to be the most beautiful in the District. The plans for the new 
District building, to be opened to-day, may or may not go to an out- 
side man. 

“Since you last met in this city the architects who for ned the 
Park Commission have given to us an ideal for the beautification of 
the city. We hope that we will be able to realize this ideal in its 
best sense. To the members of your organization who dwell in this 
city we make frequent appeals for help. There are certain things 
that require a knowledge of architecture which we cannot secure 
without consultation with your members here. The work of their 
hands can be seen throughout the city. The almshouse, new sew- 
age-pumping station, most of the school-houses, engine-houses and 
police-stations are among the buildings designed by Washington 
members of your institution. 

“ Therefore you can see that the welcome I extend you is not the 
mere formal welcome of the Commissioners of the District, but, on 
behalf of the people of Washington, again I welcome you and wish 
you success. 


This was followed by the address of the President of the Institute, 
Mr. Charles F. McKim, at the close of which he declared the Con- 
vention open for business. 

First in order came the Report of the Board of Directors, of which 
the following is a very condensed outline : — 


The membership of the Institute is now 777, consisting of 581 Fel- 
lows and 396 Associates. Seven Fellows and 180 Associates have 
been added during the past year. Three members have resigned, 
seven died, and six were dropped. 

There are fifteen applications of graduates in architecture from 
universities accepted by the Board and ordered to be balloted for, 
and twenty-four applications for first examination for admission, and 
an examination is ordered for February 14, 1903. 

Those admitted have been required to show “a very high grade 
and standing.” 

The necrology includes these names: Charles Rudolph, St. Louis ; 
J. N. Richardson, Cleveland; James Brown Lord, New York; 
Thomas Boyd, Pittsburgh; Walter Cope, Philadelphia; Joseph M. 
Wilson, Pheenixville, Pa.; Marcellus H. Parker,,Coldwater, Mich. ; 
Arthur E. Hitchcock, Perrysburg, Ohio. 

The Philadelphia Chapter’s resolution on the death of Mr. Cope : — 


“ Resolved: That in the death of Walter Cope the architects of 
America have lost one of the ablest of their number, and that we, his 
immediate associates, mourn him, not alone as a fellow-artist, but as 
a friend tried in many ways and true in all.” 


A Chapter organized by the Connecticut members has been ad- 
mitted. There is prospect of a Chapter in Louisville. The Chapters 
have generally increased their membership, Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York leading in this. The Chapters of the middle West show 
but small increase. 

Recommended as Corresponding-Members: George R. Shaw, of 
Boston; John James Burnet, of Glasgow; Bannister F. Fletcher, 
of London; Mervin McCartney, of London; Leonard Stokes, of 
London; A. H. Bloomfield, of London, and William M. R. French, 
of Chicago. 

Recommended for Honorary Membership : Samuel A. D. Abbott, of 
Boston ; Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburgh ; Emil Vaudremer, of Paris. 

Nominated as Fellows: W. R. Mead, G. L. Heins, R. A. Crane, 
J. L. Mauran, and Elmer Gray. 

The awakening to the subject of artistic improvement of cities in 
the world, and particularly in the United States, is noted. The 
Institute aims to further this movement, and especially endorses the 
Park Commission’s plans for the improvement of Washington as of 
benefit to the whole country, and hopes for the adoption of the 
scheme as a whole. These plans are “simply an enlargement or 


modification of the original L’Enfant plan.” 
A lecture with lantern-slides showing the scheme has been sent to 
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about twenty principal cities. Mr. Charles Moore, Mr. Burnham 
and Mr. Olmsted have lectured on it in various places. The people 
have received with enthusiasm this plan for the improvement of the 
National Capital. 

During the Convention two years ago the Institute opposed crude 
plans for the reconstruction of the White House. The Board is 
pleased at the outcome of this opposition, and reports the removal 
of the executive offices from the President’s house, and the restora- 
tion of the building to its former dignity and refinement in the hands 
of Messrs. McKim, Mead and White. The papers on “ Gardens” 
read at previous Convention of the Institute have been published. 

The Quarterly Bulletin has appeared regularly, and an index of 
periodical literature. The Bulletin has been in demand for libraries 
in this country and Europe. Foreign architectural periodicals have 
largely copied papers published by the Institute. Books for the 
library of the Institute have been received from about forty per- 
sons and societies, and acknowledgment is made. Donations of 
models, etc., are acknowledged. The Board asks members to assist 
in filling the library of the Institute, more especially with complete 
files of architectural publications and society literature and books on 
American work. 

The increase of membership in the Chapters, by which they have 
gained fuller representation through their delegates to the conven- 
tions, is marked as a good effect of the delegate system. The 
system has increased the interest and attendance at conventions. 
The character of delegates has been of high standing. The Chapters 
have been brought into closer relations with the parent body. For 
these and other reasons adduced, the Board of Directors oppose a 
proposed measure to give all members of the Institute in attendance 
at conventions the right of voting, and hope that no change will be 
made in the present system of delegates. 

The Board is gratified to report that during the first year of the 
adoption of educational requirements for admission to the Institute 
there have been many applications for examination. Architects feel 
greater interest in becoming members of a society requiring certain 
and definite qualifications for admission. 

The character of examination of applicants has been referred to a 
committee, with instructions to hold the first examination before 
February 14, 1903, and after that, examinations every six months, 
and to send examination-papers to the several Chapters, so that 
applicants may be examined through the Chapter nearest their 
homes. 

“ The national societies allied to architecture, sculpture, landscape- 
architecture and mural painting have been invited to send delegates 
to the Convention and we hope very much to see them present.” 

The Octagon House has after four years of effort passed into the 
ownership of the Institute. The Board has agreed to pay $30,000 
for the property of 22,252 square feet of ground, fronting 174 feet on 
New York Avenue and 181 feet on Eighteenth Street, containing 
dwelling, stable and smoke-house. 

Several members of the Institute have contributed a portion and 
guaranteed the balance of the first payment of $10,000. 

The Board feels that members will see the importance of owning 
a permanent home. The minutes of the Board of Directors show 
that this has been the desire of the Board since 1857. 

The Institute is to be congratulated upon the ideal character of 
the house, its historical associations as the residence and executive 
office of President Madison after the British destroyed the White 
House in 1814, and as “ probably the very best example of city resi- 
dential architecture of the period existing in the United States.” 

To guard against this purchase and ownership becoming a burden 
upon the income of the society and preventing the satisfactory con- 
tinuance of the active work in hand, members are invited to contri- 
bute “ generously as their means will allow, in the interest of their 
society and profession.” 

“ The Board feels that a larger part of the purchase money should 
be obtained by direct subscription. The income of the Institute is 
small as compared with that of similar bodies here and in Europe, its 
dues being about a half less. . . . To increase expenses by a large sum 
at interest would cripple its usefulness; for this reason the Board 
would urge all to subscribe liberally, so as to make as large a pay- 
ment as possible during the first year to reimburse the underwriters 
[members guaranteeing first payment] and take up as much of the 
mortgage as possible, and to contribute for a term of five years a cer- 
tain amount yearly, so as to liquidate the total debt within that 
period.” 


The Report being read and adopted was followed by the Report of 
the Treasurer, which was, as usual, referred to an Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

Then followed the reading by the Secretary, Mr. Glenn Brown, 
of the synopsis of Chapter reports, from which the following account 
of transactions other than the usual routine work is condensed : — 


New York Chapter, 1867.— This Chapter has 128 practising members, 
eighty-four Institute members, and ten delegates in Conventions of the 


Institute. It has held five regular and one special meeting with an 
average attendance of twenty-two. Subjects discussed and action 
taken : — 


Selection of architects for municipal buildings; committee appointed 
to confer with Mayor on protection of city from incompetent archi- 
tects; committee to Albany to forward passage of bill on a list of 
architects for municipal work ; resolution of Fine-Arts Federation on 
improvement of New York City and on relief of congested traffic at 
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Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, at the Brooklyn Bridge and 
elsewhere. Committee to President of Board of Aldermen to prevent 
this resolution; letter of inquiry from Assistant-superintendent of 
Buildings as to fireproofing of wood; resolution that law as to fire- 
proofing of wood be retained ; design for seal for Fine-Arts Federation ; 
bill on fireproofing of buildings not favored. 


Philadelphia Chapter, 1869.— Reports sixteen meetings and a profes- 
sional membership of forty-five, informs the Institute of the sudden 
death of two of its members, both Fellows of the Institute, Walter Cope 
and Joseph M. Wilson, and presents brief statement of case of Addison 
Hatton vs. Philadelphia Chapter A. I. A. 

“The Chapter upon consideration of the so-called programme of 
competition for the Pennsylvania State Capitol at Harrisburg decided 
that participation in this competition would constitute unprofessional 
conduct and so notified its members. Mr. Addison Hutton, a member 
of the Chapter, took part in the competition, and, upon being requested 
to resign, refused to do so. The Chapter by a vote of twenty-three to 
four ordered the expulsion of Mr. Hutton from membership. Mr. 
Hutton then sought reinstatement from the courts alleging that the 
action of the Chapter in expelling him was an attempt to restrain his 
liberty of action, an unwarranted interference with the conduct of 
his business, and was beyond the powers conferred in the charter 
of the Chapter. The Chapter’s position was defended by distinguished 
counsel, but a mandamus of reinstatement was issued by the court. 
Mr. Hutton was, therefore, reinstatea, but the Chapter is now taking 
steps for the amendment of its charter so as to prevent the recurrence 
of so anomalous a state of affairs.” 


Illinois Chapter, 1869.— Held ten regular meetings with average 
attendance of twelve, has forty-five practising members, thirty-two 
Institute members and five delegates in Convention. 

The Chapter has held a course of lectures to improve the theoretical 
education of apprentices, in charge of Chicago Masons and Builders 
Association and the United Order of American Bricklayers and Stone 
Masons. The lectures were well attended and appreciated, and com- 
mended by architectural press. Papers were read on: ‘‘ Architectural 
Styles,’ ‘ Pile Foundations, Driving, Timber-grillage, Concrete Cap- 
ping and Concrete Walls,’ ‘‘ Foundations of Steel Grillage and Con- 
crete,” “Steel-skeleton Construction of Buildings,” ‘‘ Explanation of 
Building Terms in Common Use,”’ “ Brick Masonry,” ‘‘ The Making, 
Fitting and Setting of Terra-cotta and Ceramics,” “ The Making, Fit- 
ting and Setting of Fireproofing,’ ‘‘ Quarrying, Cutting, Fitting and 
Setting of Stone,” ‘‘ Dimensions and Rubble-stone Foundations and 
Walls,” ‘“ How to read an Architect’s Plan.’ 


Boston Chapter, 1870.— This Chapter has held nine regular meetings 
with an average attendance of forty-two. By-laws of Chapter revised ; 
action on Smoke Nuisance Bill for Cities of Massachusetts; action for 
formation of Civic Art League for Boston. Papers were read: “The 
Architect as a Promoter of Public Beauty,’ ‘‘ Color in Exterior Deco- 
rations,” “ Baronial Halls and Mansions of England from an Artist's 
View-point,”’ ‘‘ Larger Plans for Boston,” “ The Plans for the Beautify- 
ing of Washington,” ‘‘ The Smoke Nuisance in Boston,” “ Concrete 
Construction,’ “L'’Art Nouveau,” “The Lesson of the Athenwum 
Competition,’ ‘“ Boston’s Architectural Opportunities.’’ Chapter has 
149 practising members, eighty-two Institute members, and ten dele 
gates in Convention. 


Cincinnati Chapter, 1870. — Has held twelve regular meetings with an 
average attendance of twenty-three; has thirty-eight practising mem- 
bers, seventeen Institute members, and three delegates in Convention. 
Revision of Building-law was undertaken; Chapter exhibited in the 
Circuit Exhibition Architectural League of America; a collection of 
photographs with description of historical buildings is being made. 
The Committee on Cement-testing is making progress and promises 
data of great interest. Papers read: “A Plea for the Improvement 
and Beautifying of Cities,’’ “City Parks,’ ‘‘ Fireproof Materials,’’ 
“Early Church Architecture,” “ Michel Angelo,” ‘‘ Cement Testing.’ 


Rhode Island Chapter, 1870.— Has held eight regular meetings with 
an average attendance of ten; has nineteen practising members, fifteen 
Institute members and three delegates in Convention. Papers read: 
“Review of Work of the Architects of Providence and the Progress in 
Recent Architecture,’’ ‘‘ Account of the A. L. A. Convention,’’ “ Dis- 
cussion of the Providence Building-laws,’’ ‘‘The Church of the Au- 
vergne,” “Modern Methods in Water-color,”’ ‘Development of the 
English Manor-houses.”’ 


San Francisco Chapter, 1881.— This Chapter has held four regular 
meetings with dinner, and twelve special meetings with an average 
attendance of twenty-four. The Chapter has sixty-one practising mem- 
bers, seventeen Institute members and three delegates in Convention. 


Michigan Chapter, 1887.— Has held nine regular meetings with an 
average attendance of nine, has twenty-two practising members, thir- 
teen Institute members and three delegates in Convention. 

The Chapter worked hard during the entire year in behalf of new 
and suitable building-laws for the city of Detroit, also in behalf of the 
Architects’ License Law. The Chapter procured the services of Mr. 
Chas. Moore and gave a well-attended illustrated lecture on “ Improve- 
ments in the City of Washington.’”’ Papers were read: “The Archi- 
tects’ Rights under the Lien Law,”’ ‘The Uses of Brick as a Texture 
in the Treatment of Wall-surfaces.” 


Cleveland Chapter, 1890.— Has held seventeen regular meetings with 
an average attendance of eleven, has twenty-one practising members, 
twelve Institute members and three delegates in Convention. 

Committee appointed to urge upon the Superintendent of Waterworks 
that an architect design the public buildings for city waterworks instead 
of an engineer. Committee on affiliation of Chapter with Cleveland 
Architectural Club. Committee to assist in revision of the Building-laws 
of Cleveland. Entertained Arnold Brunner, architect of new Federal 
Building, and had informal talk on relation of said Federal Building to 


Group Plan. Resolution opposing any action tending toward dissolu- 
tion of the group plan and opposing work done by the City-hall Com- 
mission. Committee appointed to draft a law creating a Supervising 
Board of Commissioners for carrying out the group plan. Grouping 
of Cleveland’s public buildings includes: New city-hall, court-house, 
post-office, library, music hall, and possibly an art-gallery. Clipping 
from newspaper referring to important work of Chapter kept on file. 


Buffalo Chapter, 1890. — Has held twelve regular meetings with 
average attendence of eleven; has thirty one practising members, 
fourteen Institute members, and three delegates in Convention. 

The Chapter has discussed: The adoption of code of professional 
ethics; Revision of City Building Laws; The adoption of a schedule 
of charges. 


Brooklyn Chapter, 1894.— Has held ten regular meetings with an 
average attendance of eighteen; has fifty-one practising members, 
twenty-six Institute members and four delegates in Convention. 

Papers read: “ Heating and Ventilation of small Libraries and 
Churches,” ‘‘ The Modern Skyscraper from the Builder’s Standpoint,”’ 
“Contracts now required in the City,” ‘‘ Rapid Transit Underground 
Road.’’ The Chapter held an exhibition of architectural and other 
drawings which proved interesting and also a financial success. 


Worcester Chapter, 1892. — Has held four regular meetings with 
average attendance of six; has thirteen practising members, five In- 
stitute members, and two delegates to Convention. Took action on 
appointment of Architect to the Capitol; considered change of by- 
laws. 


Southern California Chapter, 1894.— Has held six regular meetings 
with an average attendance of nine; has twenty-seven practising mem- 
bers, thirteen members of the Institute, and three delegates in Conven- 
tion. Has had negotiations with Chamber of Commerce Building 
Committee preparing rules and conditions for the competition for the 
proposed Chamber of Commerce Building 


Dayton Chapter, 1899.— Has held five regular meetings with average 
attendance of seven; has ten practising members, five Institute mem- 
bers, and three delegates in Convention. Considered and approved a 
Plumbing Ordinance for the City of Dayton. 


Washington State Chapter, 1894.— Has held eight regular meetings 
with average attendance of ten; has thirty-two practising members, 
five Institute members, and two delegates in Convention. Arbitration 
of Strikes between Labor Unions and Employers Associations. Con- 
sultations with Library Commissioners regarding Library Competition 
programme. Preparing Bill Cooperating with State Lumber Associa- 
tion in effort to secure a Timber Test Station for Governmental testing 
of Pacific Coast timber. Public Lecture and Exhibition to arouse local 
public to need of interest in the beautification of the city through a 
park and boulevard system 

And finally the New Jersey Chapte r held a course of six lectures to 
which those interested in architecture were admitted. 

‘These extracts from reports of Chapters were of much interest to the 
Convention as showing what some of them are doing for the advance- 
ment of the interests of architecture and particularly to awaken the 
public to the need of the best professional advice in municipal affairs. 


Next in the Order of Business was the Report of Standing Com- 
mittee. The Committee to Report on Recommendation of the 
Standing Committees submitted : 


‘ 

1. The gratification of members of the Institute in their rapidly 
increasing library and pleasant anticipations of the permanent plac- 
ing of the same in the newly acquired headquarters the Octagon 
House. 

2. That the report of the Education and Publication Committee, 
as presented, is a matter of extreme interest in that the action of the 
Institute adopted at the Pittsburgh Convention relative to qualifying 
examinations for membership is so soon showing sucli good results. 

3. That the report on Foreign Correspondence be received and 
adopted. 

4. That the report of the Committee on Contracts and Lien Laws 
be received and adopted, the Committee discontinued and its find- 
ings referred back to the Institute for actions. 

5. That the report of the Committee on Applied Arts and 
Sciences be received with thanks and their recommendations that 
the Committee be discontinued concurred in. 


(To be continued.) 


Drivinc LARGE Rivers. — The rivets through the keel of the seven- 
masted schooner “ 7’homas |W. Lawson,” that was launched from the Fore 
River Shipyards a short time ago, were nearly 5 inches in length by 
11} inches in diameter. It was not possible to upset these properly with 
an ordinary yoke, one arm of which served as the anvil to resist the 
blows of the pneumatic hammer carried by the other arm. To have 
the anvil heavy enough to accomplish the purpose would have pro- 
duced a tool extremely awkward and difficult to handle in the cramped 
quarters underneath the keel. The difficulty was overcome by doing 
away entirely with the anvil and substituting a second pneumatic ham- 
mer. The two hammers, one on the end of each arm of the yoke, 
worked perfectly, and there was no further trouble in making the 
rivets fill the holes completely. The strokes of the hammers were so 
exceedingly rapid that it made no difference whether they worked 
synchronously or not. -—— /ron Age. 
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' _ THE COMPETITION FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA BUILDING. — THE WHITE 

5. HOUSE RESTORATIONS.—NEW COMMER- 

be ) oO CIAL BUILDINGS. — CLEANING THE EX- 

Fl = TERIOR OF THE TREASURY BUILDING 

j BY THE SAND-BLAST.—THE NEW UNION 
STATION. — THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE PARK SYSTEM. 


<== 


J HE competition to select an architect for the building for the 
offices of the Government of the District of Columbia was de- 
cided here on December 8th. There were twelve competing 
architects or firms of architects, “of good professional standing,” 
who are citizens of the United States, and who were selected by the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, Mr. James Knox Taylor, 
acting as architectural adviser to the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the Board of Award. The Board of Award con- 
sisted of the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
Captain Biddle, the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, Mr. 
Burnham, Mr. Peabody and Mr. Post. 

The three last named gentlemen “ shall receive, in full compensation 
for their services, including travelling and subsistence expenses, the 
sum of $250.” Five hundred dollars will be paid to each of the com- 
petitors invited, and the one whom the Board of Award shall place 
at the head of the list will presumably be commissioned to carry out 
the work “at a fee computed on the basis of the schedule of charges 
adopted by the American Institute of Architects, to be paid on all 
work necessary to complete the building ready for use, except only 
mural painting and furniture.” The programme, as usual, provides 
for the ruling out of any competitor violating any of the conditions 
governing the competition, or who shall seek directly or indirectly 
to “influence” the award. It also provides that no member of the 
Board of Award shall have any interest whatever in the competition 
or any association with a competitor. It provides against designs 
“other than those invited” being considered, and also against alter- 
nate designs. 

The programme sets forth with great definiteness how the draw- 
ings mast be sent in, so as to obviate the least likelihood of the com- 
petitor’s identity being disclosed, and provides for the throwing out 
of any set of drawings which may not have entirely observed the 
“ conditions of these regulations.” 

Another clause, of pertinence, provides that all designs of unsuc- 
cessful competitors will be returned to them and that no use shall be 
made of these, “or of any part of them that may be original,” with- 
out the author’s consent and proper compensation. 

The sixth clause of the programme reads: “It is agreed on the 
part of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, that a selection will be made from the 
designs submitted, if, in the opinion of the Board of Award, one suit- 
able in all respects as to design, cost and materials be offered, but 
the right is expressly reserved to reject any and all the designs and 
reopen the competition if, in the opinion of the Board of Award, this 
condition does not prevail.” 

Under the head of “Special Requirements” the programme pro- 
vides that “the cost of the building when built must not exceed in 
its entirety $900,000, including architect's fees, plumbing, gas-piping, 
electric conduits and wiring, heating and ventilating apparatus, etc., 
necessary to complete the building ready for occupancy — excepting 
mural decorations and painting, and furniture only.” 

Ihe Act of Congress authorizing this building provides for the 
purchase of Square 255, at a maximum cost of $550,000, I think; 
makes that portion of E Street lying between said square and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue a part of the square; provides for the removal of 
the tracks of the Washington, Alexandria and Mount Vernon Rail- 
way from so much of the street, and finally enacts that the total 
cost of building and site are not to exceed $1,500,000, such cost to 
be a charge equally against the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and those of the United States. 

The programme further stipulates that the building must be of fire- 
proof construction. The material of the exterior is left to the 
choice of competitors. 

“ The desire of the Board of Award in regard to the style to be 
employed is that it be Classic in character, and based upon the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, modified to suit modern requirements,” to accord, 
it is further explained, with the general character of the depart- 
mental buildings, present and to come, so as to conserve the effect of 
a single composition. The interior is to be that of a first-class office 
structure. The cornice height is not to exceed 100 feet, which in 
view of the position of the building in reference to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, may not, it is hoped, prove too high for pleasing effect. 
The principal frontage, it is further said, will be to the north, and 
as the building will be practically on Pennsylvania Avenue, though 
not parallel to that street, it must be studied, “so that it will be 
pleasing from every direction.” 

Tables are given showing the number of square feet of floor-space 
required by each branch of the District Government, establishing 
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the location of offices upon each floor, their relation to one another, 
and kindred matters, but making no requirement for elevators, stair- 
ways, corridors or toilet-rooms beyond a general one that these features 
must have generous provision and be amply lighted. 

There is a suggestion that these various requirements can best be 
obtained and the best artistic results be secured by a five-story and 
basement building, but this is left to the judgment of the designer 


and as the limit of cost may permit. The drawings required are 
few: a plan of each floor to a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to 
one foot; sketch elevations of rear and one side to same scale; block- 
section through building showing heights of stories and proportions 
of the most important rooms, to same scale; and a rendered elevation 
of the north front, the principal facade, to a scale of one-eighth of an 
inch to the foot. No perspective sketch will be received, but a brief 
typewritten description setting forth special points of the design and 
material proposed, and an estimate of cost giving the cubic contents 
of the building and the estimated amount of contracts to complete 
the building ready for occupancy, “exclusive of mural painting, dec- 
oration and furniture,” are called for. 

The competing architects are: Heins & La Farge, A. R. Ross, and 
E. P. Casey, of New York; A. W. Longfellow, of Boston; Cope & 
Stewardson, of Philadelphia; and Hornblower & Marshall, Marsh 
& Peter, Wood, Donn & Deming, W. M. Poindexter, Glenn Brown, 
James G. Hill and Robert Stead, of Washington. 

Rejoiced that at last the Government of the District is to be ad- 
equately and decently housed, Washington naturally looks with in- 
terest to the outcome of this competition. 


[Since this matter has been in type, the competition has been de- 
cided in favor of Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, of Philadelphia. — 
Eps. ] 


The site named in the bill, while not so central as was expected, 
has other advantages. The front of the building will stand about 
360 feet from the opposite house-fronts across Pennsylvania Avenue. 
There is a small triangular reservation, in area about 21,000 feet, 
before it. This space and the appropriation of E Street, with a 
width of 85 feet along the front of the building, will give opportunity 
for a proper setting. 

Fourteenth Street, along the west side of the building, has a fair 
width of 110 feet, but the block of poor buildings, between E Street 
and the Avenue, on Fourteenth, will somewhat shut-in the building 
from view on the west. 

The street on the east, whose absurd designation of “ Thirteenth- 
and-a-half Street ” surely indicates a rather dryly arithmetical pov- 
erty of imagination, is but 70 feet wide, but its junction with “ the 
Avenue,” as we know our great street in homely phrase, leaves 
the northeastern angle of the new building well in view, while diag- 
onally opposite across the Avenue is another of those small tri- 
angular parks made by the intersection of our radial avenues and 
the rectangular street system. 

The new building will have a front of 241.74 feet toward Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue by 190.5 feet on the sides. This makes the area to be 
covered 49,910.5 square feet, to which figure the floor-space required 
by the programme comes close enough to make the plan a problem not 
too easy of solution, even as to present requirements, and rather 
knotty in respect of the 20 per cent additional unallotted space to be 
provided “ wherever practicable ”’ to allow for future expansion. 

But it will be especially interesting to learn which of the compet- 
ing architects will most ingeniously puzzle out how a public building 
‘Classic in character ” and “finished generally in the same manner 
as a first-class office structure,” and containing about 3,500,000 cu- 
bic feet, is to be built with an appropriation of $900,000. It would 
seem that it is only to be accomplished by the use of inferior material 
and workmanship. 

The area of Square 255 is inadequate for the requirements of the 
new building, and its limited frontage and the consequent height of 
the structure are hindrances to a successful Classic treatment. 

The Act, as has been said, appropriates that part of E Street lying 
between Square 255 and Pennsylvania Avenue and makes it “a part 
of said Square,” providing at the same time for the removal of the 
railway-tracks from so much of this street, with the presumable in- 
tention of allowing tke building to be spread over this additional 
area. This would better the relation of height to width on all sides, 
of course lessening the required height, but the principal front 
toward the Avenue would then be on one of the lesser sides of the 
rectangle. Evidently the added street area is not to be so used, but 
the tracks will without doubt be removed in compliance with the 
obvious meaning of the law. 

The work on the alterations to the White House, which, one may 
almost say, has been pushed day and night during the summer, is 
nearly finished. Without going into detail, the work done may be 
described as the taking out of the whole inside of the house, even to 
the plaster on the walls, leaving only the masonry, and the rebuilding 
of the interior in fireproof material. The timber roof, I am told, 
alone remains. The glass gallery, formerly the conservatory, has 
been taken down from the terrace extending westward from the 
house about 130 feet, and at the level of the first floor, and the 
“temporary oflice-building ” for the President, for which about 
$40,000 was appropriated last session, erected at the end of the ter- 
race. The terrace to the east, to whose former existence many old 
views attest, has been restored, and at its end is a carriage-sweep 
and the entrance for the guests to state functions. These terraces 
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show a story out of ground to the south and present the effect of a 
graceful arcade. The higher level of the ground against the north 
side of the building leaves only enough of the terraces in view to 
give a broad stylobate to the White House as seen from Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Under the east terrace are cloak-rooms, toilet-rooms, and 
a corridor which enters the basement, whence a stone stairway is 
carried to the first and second floors. Under the west terrace are 
laundry, servants’ rooms, gardener’s room, bouquet-room, etc., and 
private entrance to the new office. 

In the finish, decoration and refurnishing of the interior we shall 
have, no doubt, a most convincing evidence of the scholarly taste of 
the architect, Mr. McKim. I shall hope to be able to present a fuller 
account of this admirable restoration hereafter. 

In the whole field of realty, investment and building transactions 
here, there has been of late, and still continues, an unusual activity. 
Some important buildings have been completed, others are going 
forward. ‘I'wo of these are to be regretted trom the point-of view of 
studied city-building. They are steel-frame business-buildings, modi- 
fied sky-scrapers, and stare at one another from Fifteenth and Seven- 
teenth Streets, across the fronts of the Treasury, the White House, and 
the State, War and Navy Departments. The one going up at the corner 
of Seventeenth and the Avenue occupies a site which, because of its 
overlooking the most important portion of the Avenue architecturally 
speaking, and, we might say also, of the city, standing square across 
the view as one looks west along the Avenue between the White 
House and Lafayette Park, should surely have been controlled by the 
Government. At least, the building should have been held down to a 
height which could not so overtop the public buildings, its neighbors, 
and it is just on that spot that something monumental and nobly 
designed is required to close our finest vista. But for such things as 
this we need a ministry of the fine-arts — and that we are scarcely 
likely to get immediately. 

Meanwhile the building in reference is to be rented for the use of 
the Government at the rate of $44,000 per annum. 

How long will the United States continue this  penny-wise, pound- 
foolish”’ policy ? At least, this new mistake does not involve the 
disgrace of keeping public servants and public records in buildings 
unsafe, unsanitary and unsuitable which characterizes the renting 
policy that Congress has so long forced upon the heads of depart- 
ments. 

There is expression of a pretty general dissatisfaction with the 
cleaning of the columns of the curtain between the north and south 
pavilions of the east facade of the Treasury. These are thirty tall 
lonic columns standing effectively on a high stylobate. ‘They are of 
sandstone, and date from about 1830. The gray tint which they had 
taken on since they have stood there was admirably in key with the 
granite of the end pavilions, and the mistake of removing it is now 
painfully obvious. ‘The cleaning is being done by dry sand-blast. It 
will include the entablature over the columns. The whole cost of 
that amount of work will be $350. 

After hearing the views of representatives of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railways and conferring with the Engineer 
Commissioner of the District, the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia has finally decided to report unanimously in favor of a 
Union Station for the railways on the Massachusetts Avenue site and 
the payment of $1,000,000 to each Yoad in consideration of the 
building of the new station, relinquishment of present properties, 
change of tracks, elimination of grade-crossings, and tunnelling 
Capitol Hill for an outlet for the five Southern roads. ‘The bill as it 
will be presented will secure the use of the Union Station by other 
roads. 

This will secure the removal of the Pennsylvania road from the 
Mall, and will be in other respects of immense advantage to the city. 
The tracks will enter the station on a grade 34 feet higher than the 
streets, which will also be depressed. This is the recommendation 
of the Engineer Commissioner and concurred in by the engineers of 
the railways. The site is in all respects admirable. The front 
of the station will be 100 feet north of the line of Massachusetts 
Avenue, and the centre of the building on the axis of Delaware Ave- 
nue. ‘The station will be of white marble, 760 feet long. The design 
is Roman in character. The central part is “ derived from the Arch 
of Constantine, the wings being brought into subordination to it.’ 
This central part, the vestibule of the station, is 295 feet wide, con- 
taining three arches, 30’ x 60’. There are end pavilions for foot- 
passengers. “ The waiting-room will be 130’ x 250’, its walls of 
masonry, and its arched ceiling of glass and iron.” The usual 
rooms of a grand station will be added, a lobby 80’ x 550’, and an 
open space next the tracks 40 feet wide. 

The design is monumental. The architect is Mr. Burnham. 

In front of the Union Station the Park Commission proposed 
a public plaza to be 600 feet in width by 1,200 feet in length, orna- 
mented with fitting terrace, basins and fountains. 

Though Senator McMillan is gone, whom Washington mourns as a 
great friend lost, we may still hope that the noble work he left, the 
“Report of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia on 
the Improvement of the Park System of the District of Columbia,” 
will go on shaping legislation toward the realization of its splendid 
conceptions. We have another loss to face with the probable retire- 
ment of Mr. Charles Moore, Clerk of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, whose large and able part in that work is 
known to us. 

Again, in the retirement, after the present session, of Mr. Mercer, 
Chairman of the House Committee on the District, we lose an earnest 
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champion. Let us hope that he may not close this chapter of his 
honorable career without the attainment of projects to which he has 
given his best effort: the Agricultural Department’s new building, 
a Supreme Court building to balance the Library of Congress, and 
the much-needed Hall of Records. 

















T happens that in our boyhood we had for playfellows — rather 
quiescent than roistering— several unfortunates of either sex 
who were crippled by hip-disease, the malady being caused by the 

youngster being allowed when heated by play to sit for too long 
a time on a nice cool stone door-step or convenient stone wall. 
The memory of these unfortunates is brought back to us as we look 
at the marble and stone benches and exedras which Mr. Lowell 
places before us as the proper furnishing of American gardens, and 
we cannot help wondering whether the generation just born is not 
to be visited with a scourge of hip-disease because their parents have 
chosen to follow the fashion of the moment and, in a cold and change- 
able climate, install in their gardens the stone garden-seats that are 
suitable for Italian lazzaroni, but hardly the proper resting-place in 
spring and autumn for the children of a home in the greater part 
of the United States. 

After spending a long time, as any artist would, in looking over 
the illustrations in this interesting book,! Griselda at length pushed it 
away with a sigh, and declared that there was only one illustration 
in the entire series that was “ worth while.” As her opinion ex- 
actly coincided with ours, a wager was laid that her single subject of 
worth and ours would prove to be one and the same — and they did. 
There was nothing strange in this, since the subject admired with 
such unanimity was the only distinctly American subject in the book. 
All the other subjects shown might be found, or rather their sup- 
posed originals might be found, in some other country on the other 
side of the ocean along a line running zigzag from the north of Scot- 
land to Tangiers, but only Plate XXIV shows a view that is not 
only wholly charming, but absolutely American. U/mus Americana 
grows only in this country, and when a specimen of this most beauti- 
ful and graceful of trees comes into the view it is known at once that 
the scene is Jaid in America and that all the machinery of exedras, 
pergolas, terraces, well-curbs and architectural gewgaws generally 
are sheer make-believes, an impertinent affront flung by the unedu- 
cated in the very face of the genius of the country. 

Is travelling abroad ever going to be as delightful again as it used 
to be? If Touchstone, wandering in search of Audrey through these 
pseudo-Italian and otherwise nondescript gardens, should stop to soli- 
loquize, the chances are that, in place of declaring that “ motley’s the 
only wear!” he would wag his head and mutter, “ Aye, aye, the per- 
gola’s the thing, my boy.” Fifty years ago in everyone’s garden there 
used to be wooden arbors and summer-houses, and here and there 
you can still find a few— witness Mr. Lowell’s plates. Often 
delightful, though dank and wormy, places in the summer-time, the 
impossibility that they could, or at least the unlikelihood that they 
would, be kept in repair, because of the rapid rotting at the joints, 
soon drove them into disfavor, and they long since ceased to be an 
obvious part of the “treatment” of every man’s country or suburban 
place. But what we feel had quite as much to do with their aboli- 
tion was their peculiarly melancholy and dishevelled air in the cold 
autumn days after the leaves had gone, and, for our own part, it 
would cast no more gloom over the beginning of a day to look out, 
as we dressed, on the white horrors of a modern cemetery, than to have 
to look upon the forlorn skeleton of a pergola with its tangle of vines 
whipping about in the wind and rain of a“ January thaw.” Let us 
guard the proprieties and be consistent. ‘There is a thousand times 
more reason in protesting that we must, that we ought to, have an 
“ American style ” in gardens than that we have no claim to be con- 
sidered an artistic people unless we can produce an “ American 
style” in architecture. A garden, of natural necessity, ought to be 
native of the soil, and it is only after we have struggled with and 
brought to most perfect subjection and into the highest perfection the 
decorative qualities of American growths and soils that we should, 
in any considerable numbers, introduce foreign ready-made fashions. 
To have here and there and at wide intervals of space an Italian 
garden, a Dutch garden and a Japanese garden that are known as 
unique samples of such gardens as one can come upon while trav- 
elling abroad, is extremely desirable, because, aside from their 
lessons in beauty, they afford interesting topics of conversation — 
people rarely converse about the banal — and equally interesting 
objective points for short excursions. But, after the face of New 
England has been thickly planted with such Italian gardens as the 
climate will tolerate, how many people will care for them and their 
shams? On the Pacific Coast and in the middle South climatic con- 
ditions will make their introduction permissible. But for New Eng- 
land and the Northern States our preference is for such development 
of English gardening, and its derivative the Colonial garden of our 
fathers, as is best suited to natural conditions. 

It is curious that the same architect will insist learnedly that for 


“1 American Gardens.”” Edited by Guy Lowell. Boston, 1902. Bates & Guild 
Company. Price $7.50, 
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hilly and mountainous districts the Gothic building is the thing, and 
then go straightway to the next client and urge bim to create an Ital- 
ian garden! And why? For propriety’s sake? No, for fashion’s. 
A landscape-architect said to us the other day: ‘ You can’t conceive 
how wearisome it is to have every client oblige me to introduce a 
Venetian well-curb into my scheme!” 

The fad is so overridden that we are rather sorry it is likely to be 
still further encouraged by the appearance of a book which, bar the 
cover, is so creditable to both compiler and publisher. To each of 
these we must apologize for this belated reference to their work, but, 
Adamlike, we have our excuse ready: As soon as the book came 
into the house Griselda seized on it and carried it away to her studio 
and forgot to return it to masculine haunts for many a long week 
after. 

The same sort of apology, founded on the same invasion of our 
rights, is due to the publishers and authors of a somewhat similar 
book! which made its appearance some time ago after a seemingly 
needlessly long incubation. It contains the four papers read at the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Institute’of Archi- 
tects in 1900, on “ European and Japanese Gardens.” Some of these 
papers our readers will recall as having been published in these 
columns shortly after they were delivered, but the illustrations that 
have been now incorporated with the text greatly enhance the value 
of, and lend point to, *he latter, so that their re-reading will be well 
worth the while; and if any one has a fancy to experiment with 
Japanese methods of garden-design he will find in Mr. Honda's 
paper, with its diagrammatic sketches reénforced by natural photo- 
graphs, many valuable hints. 


———— ——— 
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[ Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 

: we a Beg somes ; : 

ull and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
q } g g 


of cost. | 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. MESSRS. ROBERTSON & POTTER, ARCHI- 


TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tus building is in process of construction. 


THE AUSTRIAN PAVILION AT THE TURIN EXPOSITION OF 1902. 
HERR BAUMANN, ARCHITECT. 


Tats plate is copied from Art et Décoration. 


ENTRANCE TO KINGSBURY BOULEVARD, ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. 
BARNEIT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, MU. 


DETAIL OF THE SAME. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


THE CITY-HALL, WORCESTER, MASS. MESSRS. PEABODY & 


STEARNS, AKCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


MODEL OF THE MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. THEODORE C. LINK, ARCHI- 
TECT, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DETAILS OF THE SAME. 


MESSRS. BARNETT, HAYNES 
LOUIs, MO. 


OFFICE-—BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
& BARNETT, ARCHITECTS, 5ST. 


INTERIOR OF A HOUSE ON WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MR. WILLIAM A. OTIS, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 








[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 





THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 
ForRT WAYNE, IND., December 11, 1902. 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — A client of mine kept at his home a set of drawings 
and specifications of a cottage during its construction. After the 
completion of the building, I did not ask for the return of the draw- 

“1 Zuropean and Japanese Gardens” Papers read before the American 
Institute of Architects: Italian Gardens. By A. D. F. Hamlin: English Gar- 
dens. By R. Clipston Sturgis: French Gardens. By Jobn Galen Howard ; 


nese Gardens. By K Honda. Edited for the A. I, A. by Glenn Browa, 
Sader. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co., 1902. Price, $2.00. 


ings, etc., but permitted him*to retain them. 
where a client wishes to keep them, — 

A few ‘weeks ago, I saw by chance a building that I recognized 
as having been erected according to the drawings and specifications 
in question. Upon inquiry I learned that my client had sold the 
drawings and specifications for a few dollars to a third party, who 
we used them in building an exact duplicate of the house I had 

uilt. 

What recourse have Tin law? Can I collect a commission from 
my client or the party to whom he sold the drawings? Or can I 
hold both of them liable jointly ? 

If I have any recourse in law, kindly advise me where I may. find 
decisions bearing on the question involved. 

Another question: If, after the completion of a building, it 
should be found that the cement floor, though put in substantially in 
accordance with the specifications, was not, mainly on account of 
lack of skill on the part of the contractor, a satisfactory floor n 
some respects, can the architect be held liable for damages ? 

His contract required him to give the usual amount of supervision, 
to visit the building often enough to ascertain that the proper 
materials were furnished, and the work done in accordance with the 
drawings and specifications. The usual number of visits: were made 
to the building, at least three Curing the laying of the floor in ques- 
tion, and nothing could be observed to which objection might be 
raised. ; 

Your answer to the above will very greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 


I frequently do this 


INQUIRER. 


{1. LN answer to the first question, we are sorry to say that, unless some 
understanding with the client can be proved, by which the drawings were 
to remain the property of the architect, it would not be advisable, in the 
present state of the law, to do anything more than appeal to the sense of 
fairness of the client, or of the party to whom he sold the drawings, an 
appeal which we think, judging from similar cases, would not be wholly in 
vain. If the design had been copyrighted, its author could collect damages 
for the infringement of his artistic property ; but if he has neglected this 
precaution, his design is open to all the world ; and his drawings, in the 
absence of some agreement, are held in law to belong to the client. It is 
true that there have been recent indications that the client’s ownership 
might not be held to carry with it the right to sell them, for other people to 
use ; but the establishment of this principle by judicial proceeding would 
be an expensive affair for a private person. Perhaps the American Insti- 
tute of Architects could, by means of a test case, bring this matter, which 
is one of great professional importance, to an authoritative decision. 

(2. The answer to the second question is, fortunately, more obvious. 
The architect did not contract to lay the floor, but some one else did ; 
naturally, therefore, the one who contracted to lay it is the one liable for 
damages for not having fulfilled his contract. All that the architect agreed 
to do was to use reasonable skill and care in supervising the work. It is 
hardly possible that reasonable care would be hed to require more than 
three visits to the work during the laving of the floor, or that reasonable 
skill would require the detection of all defects in work so soon covered up 
as in a concrete floor. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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QuakryING BY MEANS OF Fire. — The quarrying of granite by means 
of wood fires has been brought to such perfection in Southern India 
that an average of thirty pounds of stone can be quarried with one 
pound of wood. The method is as follows: A narrow line of fire, 7 
feet in length, is gradually elongated and at the same time moved for- 
ward over the surface of the solid rock. The burning lasts eight hours, 
and the line of fire advances nearly 6 feet per hour. The area passed 
over by the line of fire is actually 460 square feet, but as the crack 
extends about 3 feet on either side, the area of the entire slab which is 
set free measures about 740 square feet. — Stone Trades Journal. 


REPAIRING THE YrpRES ‘TOWN-HALL.— The work of restoring the 
famous old Town-hall of Ypres has just begun. Many portions of this 
noble edifice, the most perfect specimen of civic architecture in Flan- 
ders, and one of the finest in the world, have fallen into decay, and the 
entire building was, indeed, seriously threatened. The Town-hall, 
which dates from the time when Ypres was the seat of a flourishing cor- 
poration of drapers and one of the most prosperous towns in the Low- 
lands, was begun in 1200 and completed in 1380. The Hall is famed 
for the harmony ef its proportions and the beauty of its lines; the 
structure is perfect in all its details and covers an area of 16,300 square 
feet, the facade being 430 feet long and the circumference more than 
1,160 feet. — N. Y. Times. 


Coating CemMeNT FOR PaintinG. — Portland-cement work which is 
to be painted must be thoroughly hardened and dry. It is advisable to 
let the work stand for a year before oil-paints are applied. The dura- 
bility of the paint will be assured by, first, brushing over the surface 
with dilute sulphuric-acid, one part of acid to 100 parts water, and al- 
lowed to dry before painting. A preparatory coating for oil paint is a 
solution of common water-glass in three or four parts of water. Two 
applications of this, followed by a washing with water, and then an- 
other application of water-glass, will be found effective. — Stone Trades 
Journal. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


M ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students, 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
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Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
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E ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
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QfHe STATE UNIVERSITY 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Part XI of the Georgian Period 


Tas Part, which deals entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
ern States, contains 24 pages of text, illustrated with 36 text-cuts, and 
25 plates. 
It is certainly as good as the preceding Parts, of which critics have spoken 
thus 
Of Part IX. 


“ Brought out ina comprehensive and exhaustive manner, toa 
useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated.” 


Of Part VI. 


‘Whether from the technical or the general aspect these half 
dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable.” 


Review of Reviews. 


: —Building News, London. . 
“A peculiar] ascinati F instruc > work.”—N. Y 
“Every part of which should be almost as interesting to Eng- Tribune. arly fascinating and instructive work.”—N. Y. 
lishmen as to Americans.”’—The Architect, London. 
“ Fully up to its predec.ssors, both in letterpress and illustra- h “One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions to 
tions.”—The Architectural Review, London. the study of American architecture yet published.”—Springfield 
j 24 Republican. 
f “We are glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 


prise.”"—N. Y. 7ribune. Of Part V. 
“Tn repeated notices in these columns the great excellence of Sie 
the collection has been pointed out.’”—The Nation. [Clippings lost.] 


ee Needs only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- | 
ence.”—N. Y. Times’ Saturday Review of Books. | 


“ We cun only express the hope thatthe publishers willcontinue | 
the series.”—Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Of Part IV. 


“This yelenie publ z 
| pub ication grows ininte rest with every succeed- 
Of Part VIII. | ing number.’ . ¥. Evening Post. 
“In truth a work of superior excellence and great usefulness.” 
—Irish Builder, Dublin. 


Of Part Ill. 


“The further progress of this work only increases our admira- 
tion for the serious spirit and thoroughness with which the work is 
inspired.’’—Art Interchange. 


“This great work.’’—The Architectural Review, London, 


“Ts ey papey in illustrating nearly every phase of the 
designer’s art.’ . Tribune. 


“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 
interest.”—The Builder, London, 


Of Part VII. 
“The illustrations are extremely attractive.’ 
Review, London. 


“One of the most important American works on architecture is, 
and will remain for some time, this work that is gradually tak 


definite shape.”’—The Nation. “ns 


“—The Architectural 


Of Part I. 


“ Peculiarly attractive.” “A set of models of inestimable value.”"—Art Interchange. 
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Baltimore Sun. 
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BY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


The Kinnear & Gager Co. TEXT AND PLATE, 86 pp., 9x12" 


Manufacturers PRICE, $3.00 
ee ee American Architect and Building News Co. 
Columbus, Ohio PUBLISHERS 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
No. 125 Broad St., Boston 

















ALL WISDOM DOES NOT STILL 
LINGER IN THE WOMB OF TIME 


Some of it has got into the back issues 
of the 


American Architect 


Among other bits of wisdom, useful to draughtsmen and students, 
are these serials :— 


“‘ Advice to Architectural Students.”’ Eleven papers, beginning with 
No. 39: 

“‘Architectural Shades and Shadows.”’ [Eighteen papers, illustrated, 
beginning with No. 687. 

“‘Architectural Education in the United States.’’ | our papers, 
beginning with No. 658. 

“*The American Vignola”? (Unfinished). Six papers, illustrated, begin- 
ning with No. 1339. 

“‘ Building Superintendence.”’ ‘hirty-one papers, illustrated, begin- 
ning with No, 262. 

“* Statics of Structures.”’ Twelve papers, illustrated, beginning with 
No. 1093. 

**Hints for Builders.”’ Five papers, beginning with No. 588. 


“‘Safe Building.”’ | 'ifty-two papers, illustrated, beginning with No. 532. 


Most of the issues of the AMERICAN ARCHITECT containing the serials 
enumerated in the list above are still in print and can be supplied 
by us. 

It is to be noted, too, that the further contents of the several issues 
named above are not without value to the purchaser. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
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“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


PART |! 


The Five Orders of Architecture 


By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates, 86 pp., 9x12”. Price, $3.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO.,, Boston, Publishers 
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LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR ., 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 














“am } Lithography 

nae Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Photogravure 





(Maps, Plans, ete. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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‘The Georgian Period’ 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 











PUBLIC BUILDINGS | 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ; ic BY ee Date 1803-12 
ee ee ae ee ee ee “ 1748 
Pennsyivania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. aa ae ae ee * tre 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ee a a fe cpa RR Se 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa - + «© © © © + ° We 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. .  . tag ee eee ee “ 1741 


and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. , 4, a. yl agg, 0p 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. ep oir ge genet ae ” oe 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . ; . . i Fagh eae “ 1767 
Cheist Church, Piliedeipia, Pa. . =. 5 ltl tll lt * 


a Pauls Gee, pew eee. YW. 2 wt ll “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ee eal) ee ety ere ee a *. We 
First Church, Hingham, Mass. . - + © © © © - “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . Sie oleae “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. a ° Wie 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paw - - + + «© ° We 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; ; é cite : . “ 1700 


and others. 
— T HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass... i) ia Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; ; ; , ° ; " tre 


Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. Or ae a ae “= 174 
Tedor Pieces; Goepmeeey Gg, sw lk ll ll “ 179- 
Mappa House, ves _. aaa ee ot ee te a “ 1809 


Woodlawn, Va. ' . ; : ‘ ; ‘ : P “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. . ; ; ‘ ; ; ; - ; . “ 1743 
and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . .-. . . 67 Subjects 
Staircases a ee a ee 
DR ge a ge a Re, ene 
Pulpits . ; ‘ : , , ; , : 9 ° 
Fanlights . : ; glade Mekal Gately: ish Det eee 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc, together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHIVECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK. 


STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 






Ca“ 


OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


‘) SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 














. T. 8 
I 'Denaxrcusevens Me™ Wii Hovomesecy. THE OKONITE CO., Lro., 


253 BrRoapway, New York. 











ESTABLISHED 1868 


SKY HAVES IG 
N 


mxep RED PAINT 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 


absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufactur rs. Sample and prices on request 


yy EAALE 
GN ; i) 
Tl STHAVE UIs} SD EW YORK. 


*FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 




















Sper DRAWING PENCILS are perfectly 
uniform and uniformly perfect ; eleven degrees 
of hardness and softness. Ask for booklet 14. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











WHEN THE NAME 


MERCHANT 


Is stamped on a sheet of roofing tin it means 
the very best of everything is there — 





LM THE Fim tS 


—not in the advertisement. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Brooklyn Baltimore Chicago 





FORGET NOT 








that on completion of the twelfth part of 


“The Georgian Period” 


the work will become a net publication. If you value a 


discount, buy the work before that time comes. 





HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....ueeuumm. 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


fDi. 4 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 













NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
aoe WORKS, 


1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


orate: Originators of Felt Roof- 

Tneomporat a ing in New England. 

faptal» $60,000. Inventors and only Manu- 
= facturers of the Celebra ed 

Levi LWittourt Prest 

Eras C.DAVIS, 


Treae xX. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 


T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 








Artist and Artisan Gp 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 









Yale and Towne 
Mfg. Company, 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 








It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 


sent to Architects on request. 
9360-19 





(CIRE-PERDUE PROCESS) ® 


BRONZE TABLETS 


WOODLAND BRONZE WORKS 


ej he) te] a me ge), 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNING, MODEL- 
ECCLESIASTICAL INC, CASTING; 
s AND STATUARY EITHER OR ALL 
* 








The Craig 
Gleanout and Dead-End Stopper 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS 
Manufactured by 


1 B Ts 
DAVID CRAIG, poor astReet 


For Sale by all Jobbers. Send for Descriptive Cireular “A 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








FLOORS, 
ROOFS, 


ASPHAL 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam | SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public , Hospitals 
Cone BAT etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 


For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 




































265 BRoapwaYr New Yorg. 
SAMSON SPOT CORD 
Send for is free from waste stock and is inspected. 
Samples That’s why we guarantee it free from flaws. CS 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 4 
- SS SIDE WALLS 
St St a hy 
| WAIN SCOTING. 
4 TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 
y P/NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO. 
WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT) B22 


“ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 





ROOFING THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


170 Broadway, N. Y.| Conservatories, 





WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 











ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 








The Introstile 


Keeps out draughts, dust, dirt and noise 
It’s worth looking into. 
Write for illustrated booklet 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 







Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 








Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also specia) 


plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


1133 Broadway 7 7 - New York City 





Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co, 


PAINT, COLOR 


AND 


VARNISH MAKERS 
Crystal-Rock Finishes 


Liquid and Paste Fillers 
Varnishes and Japans 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


*CONSERVO”’ 
WwoonD PRESERVATIVE 
For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 











Have you a Banking Room to equip ? 
Our “ MARBLE—METALLIC’ COUNTERS may interest 
you. This is a new line, designed particularly to be 
used in connection with our fine metallic case and desk 
work for counting-rooms and banks. 
On application, we will send a set of new designs — 


“Types of Counters " — illustrating some effective combi- 





nations of Marble, Bronze and Metal. 


For Banking Rooms, fireproof in fact as well as 


name, this product is indispensable. 


Art Metal Construction Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y 





METAL CEILINGS 
FOR CHURCHES 


Gothic, Romanesque and 


other styles to harmonize 
with church architecture. 


Write for details. 


The Berger Mfg. Co, 


CANTON, OHIO 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as Jaid by us in the lobby of the 
County Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Scranton, Pa. Noiseless, non-siip- 
pery, waterproof, sanitary, durable. 
A perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, court-rooms,  school-rooms, 
libraries, hospital wards, cafés, bath- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, _ vestibules, 
halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 


oriron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York ... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
OREORSR 4 0 6 2 ec 8 150 Lake St. 
acne. 6 & 0 6 @ 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B.&S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 

St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
Baltimore Rubber Co, 
101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . 








Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
tse en a Oo WwW S pods, 








Our sliding sashes can be made to 
pivot to permit cleaning from in- 


side of building if desired. 


Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 

WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


93 Federal St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Quick Escape from 


PP Hee.. 


our Patent sett-Locking SUUTTLE OPENER 
Patent Sky Light Lift and 
Ventilating Sash Locks 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 
Geo. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 and 245 West 47th St. 
Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 





ERSPECIIVES KEND&RED 
EN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU A COPY 


of our New Illustrated Catalogue ? 





AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


irchitectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymoar Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St 
New YORK Ciry. 











FORGET NOT 








the work will become a net publication. 


buy the work before that time comes. 


that on completion of the twelfth Part of 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


“he American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
tegular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, § 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


international Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

sa quarterly “s 18.00 

“3 Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Oo. direct, either by draft 
© post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, § Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont 5t., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cente per line [8 words to the line), each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








New Advertisements. 


SAMUEL CABOT (Boston, Mass.), Deafening Quilt. 
Page iii. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Cadell, F. E. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Oo. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 

Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 

Nelson, C. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

J. B. Prescott & Son. 

Sayward, William H. 

Tyler Co., The W. S. 

Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 
S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 





WANTED. 


EAD OF OFFICE. — Wanted, a man to take 

general charge of New York architec:’s office; 
average twenty draugbtemen, thirty jobs. Must read 
drawings, write specifications, handle correspond- 
ence, superintendence and contractors. Permanent 
place for man who proves satisfactory after trial. 
Write stating experience, qualifications and pay. 
Address “XXX,”’ care American Architect and 
Building News Company, Boston, Mass. 1409 








WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, draughtsman thor- 

oughly competent to carry out general a 
and specifications from preliminary sketches. Only 
applications from those thoroughly competent will be 
considered. A. W. Faller, W. B, Pitcher, architects, 
Albany, N. ¥. t.f. 





BUSINESS CHANCES, 
l CAN SELL YOUR BUSINESS no matter where 
itis. Send description, state price, and learn 
how. Est.’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W M. Ostrander, 1550 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia.tf 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported fer the American Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Amesbury, Mass.— There is a eontroversy over 
the site for the new government building author- 
ized at the last session of UVongress. A petition 
favoring the location near the Boston & Maine sta- 
tion has been forwarded te Washington, signed by 
87 of the earriage manufacturers and merchants. 
Baltimore, Md.— The directors of the Maryland 
institute have decided to erect a $1,500,000 institute 
building. Address James Young, secretary. 





Removal °F n't 


ment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBER 


that each part of “The Georgian 
Period ’”’ has been made better 
than its predecessors. 
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' THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. | 


The 
“Victorian” 
Imperial 
Porcelain 

| avatory 
with the 
“Primus ” 
Combination 
Supply and 
Waste 
Fittings 
with China 
Handies, etc. 





Plate 2083. R. 
CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
Copuright, 1901, by the J. L, Mott dron Works. 











Soft, rich color effects are pro- 
duced on shingles by the use of 
Shingletint. 


There are many brands of shingle 
stains in the market, but only one 
SHINGLETINT, which means 
much to the consumer, who may 
safely buy it and know he is get- 
ting the best shingle stain made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combi- 
nation of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only 
beautifies but prolongs the life of 
the shingles. 





Finished woods and descriptive | 
literature sent free upon applica- 











HERS, Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers ' 


tion. 
BERRY BROT 
Bexs.ser* Bolndeten 


Chicago 


St. Louls 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 





CRANE FITTINGS 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Barre, Mass.— Francis Willey & Co., of Bradford, 
Eng., have planned to build at once a $200,000 plant 
at Urossleyville, South Barre. This company is 
one of the largest woollen concerns in the world. 
It controls several mills in England, and has now 
extended its operations tothe United States. Barre 
was chosen on account of its excellent water power. 
It is expected that 300 operatives will be employed 
at first, as a nucleus of a much larger industry. 


Bedford, Pa. — It is reported that the Sisters of St. 
Francis, St. Joseph’s Convent, Milwaukee, Wis., 
bave purchased a site near bere for the erection of 
&@ $20,000 sanitarium building. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— As soon as plans have been ap- 
proved by the building department work will be 
started on a new business building, bamk and offices, 
to be erected at the southeast corner of Fulton St. 
and Ked Hook Lane for David Michel. T. J. 
Helmle and Huberty & Hudwell, corner of Broad- 
way and S. 8th St., are the architects, and plans 
provide for a five-story building, 59’ 9” x 78” 8’, of 
brick and stone, with gravel roof, steam heat, elec- 
tric light, marble and tile work, ete. Estimated 
cost, $50,000. 

The Armory Board met recentiy and passed a 
resolution accepting a site for an armory for Troop 
C on Bedford Ave., between President and Union 
Sts., in this Borough. The troop has been very 
anxious to secure the site, and there has been much 
quibbling about securing it. Plans for the new 
armory of the 7ist Regiment were submitted to the 
Board, and were also referred to the Committee on 
Sites for consideration. The plans propore an 
elaborate and artistic armory, in fact one that will 
not be equalled by any other in the greater city. 
One of its principal features will be a tower 238 feet 
tall, that will be of material benefit to the Signal 
Corps that will have a section of the proposed new 
armory assigned to them. 


Canton, Ill.— At a recent election it was voted to 
issue bonds to the amount of $35,000 for remodelling 
and building an addition to the high schoo)-build- 
ing. James G. Whiting, secretary Canton Union 
schoo) district. 





| BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


| (Advance Rumors Continued.) 


| Charleston, 1ll.— The board of trustees of the 
Kastern Illinois State Normal School will ask 
the legislature for an additional appropriation of 
$50,000 for the building of an annex. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — About $20,000 will be spent 
for improvements to the plant of the Chattanooga 
Brewing Uo. 


Chicago, 111. — Henay J. McMullen is the architect 
of the magnificent Roman Vatholic Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which is to be built at the corner 
of 22d St. and Ventral Park Ave. The building is 
designed in the R »manesque style of architecture. 
The front, which is 82 feet wide, is flanked by two 
towers, 90 and 60 feet high, with campaniles. The 
length of the structure is 167 feet, afferding an 
unusually spacious auditorium, which will seat 
1,400 persons. The cost of construction will be 
approximately $100,000. 


Covington, Ga.—N. 8S. Turner, W. ©, Clarke and 
others have under consideration the erection of a 
large cotton factory on the Alcovy River, to cost 
$200,000. 

Decorah, Ia.— Plans by Kinney & Detweiler, archi- 
tects, of Minneapolis, were adopted for the new 
court-house. It will be 80’ x 110’, two-story and 
high basement, with slate and composition roof, 
fireproof throughout. Cost, $100,000. 


Duluth, Minn. —A new $60,000 brick plant will be 
erected at Superior by the Northwestern Machine 
& Boiler Works. 


Emporia, Kan.— Contract for the construction of 
the U. 8. public building has been awarded to 
Latimer & Benning, of 214 American Bank Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., at $34,407 plus $250 for 
making first floor partitions fireproof. 


Ensley, Tenn.— A new steel car plant, to cost $250,- 
000, will be built by the Southern Car & Foundry 
Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


Floreace, Mo — This town, which is a suburb of St. 
Joseph, consists of about 500 lots and has 400 houses. 
It is reported that it is to be demolished and a large 
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CALIFORNIA FRR EE WOOD Lumser 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 


last for generations. 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have no equal. 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 
Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 












Manufacturers of the best 
maine Lime, “. =. 


any point desired . 


New York Office ° 


Rail shipments made direct from works to 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 


any port on the Atlantic coast . . . .. . 
PN rp See ae 


grade of “State of 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 





This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime atalltimes . ... . 








ROCKLAND, MAINE 
° Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 

















** BENEDICT- 


NICKEL”’ 
Seamless Tubing 


for high-class exposed 
plumbing. 


* White metal 
clear through.” 
Benepicr & BurNHAM MFa.Co, 
Waterbury, Conn, 
New York, 253 Broadway 
Boston 
172 High Street 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


industry involving millions of dollars and employ- 
ing hundreds of men, planted there. 


Indianapolis, Ind. —- The last $5,000 of the $150,000 

. being raised for the purchase of the United States 
Arsenal grounds as a site for the National Tech- 
nical Institute, will be contributed in a few days. 


Jacksen, Miss.— The Y. M.©. A. will erect a $20,- 
000 building at this place as soon as a emal! re- 
mainder on the fund is contributed. 


Little Rock, Ark.— Little Rock Lodge, No. 29, of 
the Society of Elke, has in hand a plan for the 
erection of a new Elks’ Home, to cost about $25,000, 


Lynch, Neb. —A proposition has been made to 
establish a $20,000 college building here. 


Madison, Wis.— Steps are being teken, looking to 
the erection of a dormitory for Presbyterian stu- 
dents, at the university. 


Manchac, La.—A mill, to cost $200,000, is to be 
erected by a company eomposed of John W. Blod- 
gett, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Danahar Brothers, of 
Ludington, Mich.; W. RK, Lyon, of Ludington, 
Mich., and others. 


New York, N. Y. — Plans have been filed for a nine- 
story brick apartment-house, to be erected at the 
corner of 66th St. and Centra] Park West. The 
building will be constructed of limestone and brick, 
and will accommodate 28 families. The cost is 
placed at $500,000. Neville & Bagge are the archi- 
tects. 

At a recent monthly meeting of the Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Society, President Levy an- 
nounced a gift of $2,000 from Felix M. Warburg 
toward the $75,000 building fund, which is to be 
raised by February 1. If the fund is» completed at 
that time $75,000 will be added to it by the Lewisohn 
family. About $20,000 has been raised up to date. 


Owensboro, Ky. — The Christian Church will erect 
a $25,000 edifice in the spring. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Bids are invited for the erection 
of a large factory to be built for the Thomas Kent 
Manufacturing Co. from plans and specifications by 
C. E. Schermerhorn, 430 Walnut St. It will be 
located at Clifton Heights and is to be a three-story 
brick structure, costing $40,000. 

Final bids will soon be invited by Frank Miles 
Day & Bro., architects, for the new gymnasium to 
be erected at 33d and Spruce Sts. for the University 

« of Pennsylvania. 

A large dwelling operation is being planned for 
the pruperty bounded by Poplar St., Grand Ave., 
54th and 55th Sts. by Alfred Magill. There will be 
141 houses, two stories high, of brick and stone, 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


heated by hot air and finished in hardwood. Cost, 
about $300,000, 

A large dwelling operation is being planned by 
David Peoples, who recently purchased four acres 
of land at the corner of Montgomery and Old Lan- 
caster Aves. He will build 62 two and three-story 
houses, all of brick, finished in hardwood, heated 
by furnaces and provided with the latest appliances 
in all lines, Cost, $150,000. 


Roxbury, Mass. — John G. Phillips, of Sharon, has 
sold property situated at the corner of Magazine 
and Kemble Sts. Freedom S. Adams, Cambridge, 
is the purchaser, and will use the parcel in connec- 
tion with an adjoining piece of land bought by bim 
from the Gerard estate. It is his intention to com- 
bine several carpet-cleaning concerns and consoli- 
date the business op these two properties. Several 
new brick buildings will be erected upon the two 
parcels, which embrace about 30,000 feet of land. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.— Duncan McDougald, of | 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., is interested with local 
capital for a $60,000 opera-house to be erected on 
Spruce St. W. 

Seattle, Wash. — Eastern capita) will erect a hand- 
some nine-story hotel building at 2d Ave. and 
Cherry St. for the use of Hamm & Schmitz, to cost 
$500,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Contracts have been awarded for 


handsome extensions te the Glen Echo country | 


club-house, on which work is expected to begin 


without delay, so that the entire structure may be | 


ready for occupation early in the spring. The de- 
signs were drawn by F. C. Bonsack, and provide for 
additional billiard-rooms, gymnasium, kitchen and 
additional quarters for the help, increasing the 
capacity of the building to about three times what 
itis at present. The additions will cost $25,000. 


Tacoma, Wash.— Russell & Heath, architects, have 
negotiations in progress for completing the Tourist 
hotel building on the original plans which would 
cost $175,000. The house may be converted into an 
apartment-house at a cost of $45,000. 


Washington, D. C.—The House Committee on Pab- 
lic Buildings and Grounds have reported favorably 
the bill introduced by Mr. Mercer appropriating 
$7,000,000 for the purchase of & site and the erec- 
tion of a Court of Justice Building for the accom- 
modation of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Department of Justice, the National Law Li- 
brary and internationa) tribunals. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


FACTORIES. 
Louisville, Ky.— Logan and Mason Sts., tbree-st’y 
bk. mill building, 80’ x 200’; $30,000; a., D. X, Mur- 
phy & Bro., 250 Fifth Ave, 


HOUSES. 

Clinton, Ia.— 2}-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 42’ x 72’, comp. 
roof, hot water; $20,000; o., W. F. Coan; a., F. B. 
& L. L. Long. 

Unionville, Mo. — Two-st’y bk. dwell., 32’ x 50’, hot 
air; $5,000; o.,S. E. Turner; a., Nelson Bros., Ger- 
man-American Building, Burlington. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Chicago, I11.— Sangamon St., six-st’y bk. & st. 
warehouse, 48’ x 100’; $25,(00; o., J. Loewenthal; 
a., Webster Tomlinson, Steinway Hall. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Three-st’y bk. & st. factory & ware- 
house, 93/ x 182/, comp. roof, steam; $20,(00; o., 
Standard Adding Maehine Co. 





PROPOSALS. 


HURCG. 
[At Scotchbridge, 0.) 
The trustees of the U. P. church will receive pro 
posals until January 31 for theerection of a church 
building. R. 8. DAVIDSON, secretary. 1408 


ALL. 
[At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., until January 3, 1903, for constructing a 
retaining wall at the navy yard, League Island, Pa 
Appropriation available $85,000. Plan ard specifica- 
tions can be seen at the bureau, or will be furnished 
by the commandant of the navy yard named. MOR- 
DECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1408 
ACHINE SHOP. 
[At Mansfield, O.} 
Bids will be received until January 1 for the con- 
struction of a $40,000 brick machine shop, 56’ x 360’, 
to be built for the Ohio Brass Co, It will bave fire- 
proof roofing. Vernon Redding, Manefield, O., archi- 
tect. 1408 


ASONIC TEMPLE. 
[At Toledo, 0.) 

Bids will be received about January 1 for the 
erection of the $200,000 four-story Masonic Temple, 








PAINT THAT LASTS 


Some of the most eminent chemists and painters of the country to- 
day admit that there is no painting compound that will last like silex, 


zinc and lead ground in strictly pure linseed oil. 


Pure lead alone 


chalks quickly; lead and zine will flake or peel; Breinig’s Lithogen 
Silicate Paint and Lithogen Lead made of silex, zine and lead, 


outlast everything else. 


Sole Manufacturers, The Bridgeport Wood 


Finishing Co., New Milford, Ct., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


SILEX ZINC LEAD 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
20 inches 


Steel Beams >: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





4 inches 
to 





EXPANDED METAL 


Lockers & Wardrobe 
of Metal in your 
specifications. 


MERRITT & CO. 
1011 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 














Metal Skylights 


F you are ‘‘ face to face”’ 
with the Skylight ques- 
tion, you would find our 
fully illustrated Catalogue 
B a great enlightener. We 
bring to the building of 
Metal Skylights many years 
of experience, and our con- 
structive methods entirely 
overcome all of those unde- 
sirable features so constant- 
ly connected with ordinary 
Skylights. Shall we mail it? 


VAN NOORDEN COMPANY 
944 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























PROPOSALS. 


after plans by Harry W. Wachter, The Nasby. It 
will have all moderp equipment. Address DR. J. J. 
BARBER, Spitzer Buiiding. 1408 


RIDGES. 
[At Montezuma, Ta.) 


Proposals for the construction of county bridges 
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CONTRACTORS 
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1F NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY | 


General Offices, 100 Broadway, New York 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 

















EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES "°°" ‘Newfoeeo""” 
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“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


PART |! 


TheFiveOrders of Architecture 


By WILLIAM R:/ WARE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates, 86 pp., 9 


x 12 


Price, $3.00 
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during the year 1903 will be received by the county 
auditor until January 5. 1409 


PROPOSALS. 


{At Fort Baker, Cal.) 


San Francisco, Cal. Sealed proposals will be re- 
received here until January 5, 1903, for copstrue- 
tion of frame ordnance storehouse at Fort Baker, 
Cal. Information furnished on application to D. D. 
WHEELER, A. Q. M. G., chief Q. M. 409 


Poap. 
[At Fort Myer, Va.) 
Sealed proposals for construction of macadam road 
will be received until January 10,1903. Informa- 
tion on application. CAPT. W. F. CLARK, 7S 





LUMBING, ELECTRIC WIRING, ETC. 
[At Fort Greble, R. I.) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, 209 Thames St., 
Newport, R. I. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until January 7, 1903, for constracting, 
plumbing, electric wiring and installing hot-water 
heating system in 12-bed brick hospital, Fort Greble, 
R. 1. Work to commence April 1, 1903. Information 





a 





PROPOSALS. 
furnished on application. CAPT. THOMAS H. 
SLAVENS, Q. M. 1409 





EATING AND VENTILATING. 
|At Austin, Tex.) 


Bids for putting in machinery and complete appa- 
ratus for power, electric lights, water supply system 
and steam heating and ventilating at the Epileptic 
Colony at Abilene, Tex., will be received at the office 
of comptroller of public accounts until January 3. 
Plans and specifications can be seen at the office of 
M. R. Sanguinet, Fort Worth, or B. M. Worsham, 
superintendent insane asylum, Austin, or W. P. 
Preston, superintendent of buildings, Abilene. JOS. 
D. SAYERS, governor. 1409 


UPERSTRUCTURE OF BRIDGES. 
[At Cumberland, Md.) 
Bids will be received January 5 by the Bd. of Co. 
Comrs. for constructing the superstructure of several 
steel highway bridges. JOHN N. FRANZ, Clk. 
1409 
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LIBP ARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfelio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE o>, ? $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 





Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





BINDINC., 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect isa 
Cloth binding, which varies in color for the sev- 
eral editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - Maroon, 


$6 ** International Edition - Blue. 

The REGULAR EpITION is bound in Semi-annual 
Volumes. 

The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly 
Volumes, 

The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi- 
Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our 
standard practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the 


back of the volume to which they belong — the 
Double Plates being mounted upon guards. 

Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated accord- 
ing to this system, unless instructions of a con 
trary nature are given at the time the work is 
placed in our hands, 





PROPOSALS. 
EMODELLING JAIL. 
[At Morristown, Tenn. } 
Proposals for furnishing labor and materials and 
remodelling the Hamblen County jail will be received 
uatil January 7. K.S. HALE. 1409 


RIDGE. 
[At Webster, S. D.} 
Bids will be received January 7 by the Bd. of Co, 
Comrs. for constructing a 1-span steel bridge, 24 feet 
long and 18 feet wide over Blue Dog Lake. WM, 
EGELAND, Co. Aud. 1409 


IBRARY. 
{At Port Huron, Mich.) 
Bids will be received December 27 by the Sec’y 
of the Port Huron Library Comn., for erecting a stone 
library. G. L. HARVEY, architect, Port Huron. 
1408 


RIDGE. 
B [At Georgetown. Col.) 
Bids are wanted December 30 for a steel bridge 
across Clear Creek. H. O. WALKER, co. clk. 
1408 


OAD WORK. 
R {At Winthrop, Mass.) 
Fort Banks, Winthrop, Mass. Sealed proposals for 
constructing granolithic walks and macadam roads 
at this post, will be received here until December 
29. 1902. Information furnished on application. 
LIEUT. H. B. GRANT, Q. M. 1408 


UBLIC BUILDINGS. 

[At Boston, Mags.] 
Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office uatil January 2, 1903, for constructing 
at Fort Strong, Boston Harbor, Mass., one administra- 
tion building, one double set N.C. O. quarters, and 
one ordnance storehouse. Blank forms and informa- 
tion furnished on application. Plans and specitica- 
tions on file in this office. A. M. PALMER, depot 

quartermaster, Boston, Mass. 1408 





Telephone Call, 1481 John 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Manufacturer of 


Special attention to deep panels, 


curved work, etc, carci =. , Stamped Steel Ceilings 
40 Cherry St., New York 


Also Room 74, EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 








-- 


So METHING COOLING : 
A HOT DAY 


/ 


A/S X/////h/ | se 
STURTEVANT ELECTRIC\R 


Shipped Rcady/ fgr Ppgralion upon Deceipt \o! \Order , 
\ 


B/F. Sturtevart Co\ Boston 
New York Philadelphia \Chipaga Londen 
se / / i | | | \ \ \ \ \ 

















REMEMBER 
that each part of ‘“‘ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” has 
been made better than its predecessors 





RICHEY, 
BROWNE 
& DONALD 


Architectural Iron 
Brass and Bronze 








Borden and Review Aves. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 
Greater New York, N. Y. 





Main Stair, Administration Building, Yale University, 


New Haven, Conn, 
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The Lovell Window 
AND Shutter Device 


FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, FOUNDRIES, ETC. 


THE BEST APPARATUS ON THE 
MARKET FOR OPENING AND 
CLOSING MONITOR SASHES. 

A LINE OF SASH 500 FEET LONG 
CAN BE OPERATED FROM ONE 
STATION IF DESIRED. Adapted to 
any kind of SASH or WINDOW. 










a i 








Send for descriptive 
Leaflet, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE 6. DROUVE GO. ““ 


Bridgeport, Conn. : 

fanufacturers and erectors of all kinds of Sheet Met- 

\ | Architectural Work. Work erected in all parts of 

—S- = the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. Estimates 
=== cheerfully farnished from plans and blue prints. 

Correspondence solicited, 


HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 
want water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the year, 
and your cook or stable=boy is the only engineer 
S needed. 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue “B” on application to nearest store. 


a = =~ RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren St., New York. 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

2239 Franklin St., Boston. 40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 

692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. Teniente Rey 71, Havana. 
22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 
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(Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘Topical 


Architecture’’ Library} 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14}iin. 


Uniform with the first volume | ‘‘/talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 
volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio ° 





American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 








CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB=- 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which he 
“receives” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “‘ received’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
pay by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
| of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* 7 _ * . * * * * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 

| Sub- Bidder. 

| A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
| contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
| under obligation as previously provided should be 
| liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

~ * * * * * * * . . . 

ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 

erformed, as is prescribed in the contract made 
»y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
| vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

+ * * * * * * * * * * 








ARTICLE VII. 
Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
| principal contractor for damages in amount not 
| less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
stacding that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
| they cannot claim protection or redress under 

the first article of this Code. 
| SUGGESTIONS. 

Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
| may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 

events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
| to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
| other things being equal. 
| All bidders should take cognizance of the 
| 


danger they may be subjected to througb the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
| of making change it plans or specifications, or 
| in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 
A true copy. 
’ Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B. A. 
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MINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 























“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 
104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [Door 


and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 





Price, hound in Cloth e a 
é6 in Portfolio e s « 


$7.50 
6.50 


American Architect and Building News Co., Publishers 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Masonry. in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO - = - 30 Cents, 


Architect. Price, Paper Cover -<- - 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMBRICAN ARCHITECT. 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


B. L. MAKEPEACE, | 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


co., 
Park Row une: New York 
85 Wa 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, ter St., Boston. 


2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND . 
“AAT Seeaethsiaie 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
-| €o., 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO, 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


PORTABLE OVENS. | WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


| Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
| ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 

“i | Prepared in Conformity with the 

oh | Best Standards of Practice, and 

| Recommended to its [embers by 

the Boston Society of Architects, 

| Was "es s eu © 


mst 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- « 1895. ..- 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SecTION 4. No Member shon.d guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
wi:hout ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

7 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Membe1 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o) 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award, 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

» 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and stucents 


SECTION 12. 
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JNO. WILLIAMS 

4 BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 

544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 


IRON 








TH H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 


THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 


CITY OFFICES : 


133-135... | or Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg 
Centre Street, wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams St 
New York. CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 








Heating Apparatus, 





Factory: Westfield, Mass. 
EsTasuisHep 1853. NEW 


Send for Catalogue. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


YORK, PROVIDENCK 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


———— oF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 


WaALpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 




















Gorton Side-Feed Boilers 


Insure a warm building day and night 


in coldest weather. 


Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


- 96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


77 Oliver Street 
BOSTON 


Old Colony 0S 


5 
v 
Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. J oe Th e Am erl re, an 


CHICAGO 








Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


eur No, 3 Reviver is a Superior Finish for Kitchen and Piazza Floors. 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS eee MANUFACTURED BY THB 
rnin, PUT 


CHER POLISH 00., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICACO 


BOSTON 





Published Saturday, November 15 


Vignola”’ 


PART I 


“"lthe Five Orders of Architecture 


BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates 86 pp., 9x12 


PRICE, 3.00 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


PUBLISHERS 








ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O..........--- 


ART METALWORK. 
Art Meta! Construction Co., James- 
ee eer 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Oo., St. Lows, 
BBD. 006ti0ssscinsnennsetsonenen (mon 


ARCHITECT’'L ORNAMENTATION. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston .. .... 
ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Makepeace, B. L., Boston.........-.- 


Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 

nesncneehesssege scbeesensonsbaul (eow) 
BOILERS (Side-Peed). 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 


BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisoogsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 


BRONZE TABLETS. 
Tilton George P., Newburyport,Mass. 


[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<—=_CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —=> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 





BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
Ostrander, W. M., Philadelphia, Pa.. | 
CAPITALS. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CAPITALS (Carved). 
QO. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio | 
CARVING. 
I ombard & Co., A. P., Boston.. .. 
Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 


CLEAN-OUT. 
Craig, David, Boston. 


COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 


CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnbam Uo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥ 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt pas & Construction Co., 
RG GE, 0 cccnnbes 00ssn0wesese 
Rutan, William L.., Kosten, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Rutan, William L., Boston..... ..... 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage W orks, Boston. (cow) 





| CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 


| DEAPENING QUILT. 


Samue! Cabot, Boston, Mass.......-- 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


_ DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 


Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

ad Supply & Repair Co., New 


| BLEVATORS, ETC. 


Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co.. ‘Boston pées'esus 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 

Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS. 

Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... 


FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mase.. 


FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 


PILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 

Yantacaw Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIREPROOFING. 

Aqgogates Expanded Metal Co., New 


National Fireproofing Co. , Pittsburg, 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 

Standard Fire escape & Mfg. Co., Bus- 

addtakiiabh taGhih0dsnebicsenace 

PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
GATES. 

Ww R. Pitt, New York.... 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H, Jackson &Co., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 


+ee-(mon) 
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Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa 
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HELIOTYPE PRINTING 
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XY ORPHAN ASYLUM, TROY N. Y. 
ATH & Bisco, ARCHITECTS. 
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